


least ten decks patched out of it. There were hundreds and 
hundreds of tapes being made each night, and spread out 
over time, which made for a lot of tapes floating around; the 
scene was pretty intense.” 

This caused a serious lack of harmony, said New York 
taper Eddie Claridge, one of the elder veterans of the taping 
scene. He remembers fistfights over territory in the tapers’ 
section over a mere foot or two of territory. 


Eddie Claridge: Through great fortunes, [my 
friends and I] generally were at the front of the 
tapers’ section or alongside the board. So, as far 
as the ugliness goes of people going and taking 
other people’s seats and refusing to leave and peo- 
ple being back ten rows in the center of the tapers’ 
section and not allowing people in and out and 
yelling and screaming at each other, I was fortu- 
nately insulated from that. 


Claridge remembers his first experience in the tapers’ sec- 
tion of Madison Square Garden. 


We were ten rows into the section and in the mid- 
dle of the row, and my wife wanted to go out to 
the bathroom, and nobody wanted to let her out, 
and once she got out, nobody wanted to let her 
back in. Then she came back in, and goes, “You 
guys are fucked up, you just don’t want to have 
any fun.” 


A long-term friendship with Dan Healy had benefits for 
Claridge. For one, there was no need to suck up. A spirit of 
collaboration existed. Healy had his own swarm of personal 
friends around him, an inner-circle micro-community sepa- 
rate from the others. 

“There was Jeff Hellman and Suzy and Tom Fagen. There 
were a bunch of people who had been there before we were 
taping and weren’t just there to tape, we were hanging out, 
and it was real cool,” said Claridge. “In fact, there were times 
where Dan would come down at intermission and listen to a 
spot on the tape and make recommendations as to what he 
felt we should maybe change—mike placement or something. 
So, it was wonderful. It was a bunch of buddies hanging out 
and having a good time. Just like we would hang out in hotels 
after a show and have a good time. We happened to be hang- 
ing out with tape decks having a good time.” 


Eddie Claridge: From 1986 on we were using pre- 
dominantly the Neumann KM86s, and a stack of 
DSs. There was a patch bay which had two or 
three, depending on the configuration, line outs. 
And then the tape decks would be active daisy- 
chained behind that. A custom-made 48-volt 
phantom power supply provided the juice. 

We had it tweaked and upgraded by a couple 
of different people over the years, but who the 
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original maker was was anybody’s guess. The 
Oade brothers were generally next to us or in the 
vicinity of us and they were using Schoeps with 
their own power supplies, so there were a lot of 
nights where, if I had two D5s, Pd run a Schoeps 
tape and a Neumann tape, which was always an 
interesting comparison because you’d have two 
sets of microphones literally a foot apart, and the 
tapes would sound quite different, and one night 
the Neumann tape would sound better, the next 
night the Schoeps tape would sound much better. 


Moving to “FOB” (Front of Board) 


The tapers’ section was a put-off for Eaton. “It was cer- 
tainly not the ultimate place to make a tape from. When I 
had the chance, I taped from in front of the board. To be 
stuck in the tapers’ section was really not a good thing. Pd 
just as soon wait. If we couldn’t get up front, Pd just wait 
for the boards to come out. Back in those days, sound- 
boards were coming out in pretty plentiful numbers. Healy 
was loose with cassettes at the board and people patching 
out. Most of the time, if you were stuck in the tapers’ sec- 
tion, you were better off enjoying the show and getting a 
copy of the board tape later, because ultimately it sounded 
much better than the tapers’ section tape would, especially 
in the bigger halls.” 

James Olness, a Bay Area audiophile known worldwide 
as a Grateful Dead recordist, archivist, trader, and light- 
show artist, recalls he was involved in the first taping sec- 
tion in 1984, but by 1986, he was deferring duties to friends 
such as Aaron Yamaguchi. When the tapers’ section 
debuted, Olness said it turned the area into a bad mike lot. 


People would just bring in bad equipment, and 
tape in the tapers’ section, just so they could have a 
master. People became master crazy, even if it was 
a poor-quality master. I think the tapers’ section 
dropped the overall quality of the tapes. Before, the 
tapes were in front of the soundboard and in a 
good spot, and people were recording them for 
others, but it wasn’t getting out to everybody. But 
when the tapers’ section started, even people who 
taped in front of the soundboard tried the back of 
the tapers’ section, and noticed that the high end 
wasn’t as good. So a lot went up front at that point, 
and that created a problem with people taping and 
being rude up front. It just kind of annoyed me that 
the quality level dropped so much. 


Olness said it would have been better had the Grateful Dead 
started releasing their own CDs. Or, if they were going to go 
for it, why not have a couple good pairs of mikes in front, 
and let people patch out of the patch bay? “We were talking 
about that, but the Grateful Dead was, like, ‘We don’t want 
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to get involved, we don’t want to become too organized,’ ” 
Olness said. 

The evolution of the tapers’ section was great and horri- 
ble, depending upon where you looked. People who stole 
seats in order to record in front of the board were inconsid- 
erate at best, and people who went to concerts and recorded 
masters on sub-par equipment were also a frustration of the 
scene. 

Olness decided he needed a pause from the scene to 
develop a system and new technology. 

“I kind of had to step back a little because I didn’t like to 
record the Grateful Dead in the tapers’ section, which I had 
enjoyed before, the recording in front of the soundboard. I 
taped in the tapers’ section for a while, and then I stopped 
doing it, and then other people I knew started taping in 
front of the soundboard with our system.” 


Technological Experiments in Live 
Concert Recording 


Olness came back in 1987, and did all the outdoor shows 
with his state-of-the-art system. He was using a Sony DS 
with DBX224 noise reduction. 


I did every show on the whole tour. We split the 
mikes, like, on either side of the soundboard. Tel- 
luride was so loose, we just taped in front of the 
soundboard where we were at. We made hats, and 
we had mikes in the baseball caps at that point, 
and split them between people. At Red Rocks 
we did a forty-foot spread on mike stands, and 
then for the other shows, we actually got the hats 
and split them by, like, twenty feet. One person 
would stand ten feet left of center and one person 
would stand ten feet right of center with baseball 
caps containing the Nakamichi 700 Omni tips. 
We actually made foam padding and used some 
lingerie material that went over the top of that. 
On the bottom we had a surface of hard plastic, 
which made them kind of quasi PZMs [pressure- 
zone microphone]. 


Olness said he and his partners modified the DBX noise- 
reduction unit, pulling out the power-supply unit so that 
there would be space for eight nine-volt batteries. They also 
had a Dolby noise-reduction unit on the side. That used a 
preamplifier and two outputs. The system was passive with 
a unity gain. 


On one side would come the DBX, and on the 
other side would be a Sony DS analog [tape deck], 
first in line. Out of the DS first in line, on both sys- 
tems, DBX and Dolby, we ran a patch bay, which 
allowed five decks to plug in simultaneously. We 





made [the units] different sizes, and we actually 
sold them to different people, so they could patch 
out, so other people could get less cuts. 


Olness said the DBX unit took 110 decibels and 
crunched it down to 55. After the recording was made, it 
was decoded later. It captured 90 decibels of signal, provid- 
ing a better signal-to-noise ratio and putting more of a fre- 
quency range on the magnetic tape, he said. 

But the DBX units faced some criticism in the commu- 
nity. Often there was improper use of the adjustments, espe- 
cially during playback. People wouldn’t play the tapes back 
on the right settings and so they’d get a sort of whooshing 
sound. That’s precipitated a move by some to take those 
tapes and put them back through the DBX to decipher them 
and then move them to the non-DBX digital realm. 

But Olness said much of the problem had to do with 
poor dubbing at the time. 


It’s so hard to make a good cassette off a DBX 
because it is so dynamic. You know how you have 
to ride the levels at a concert sometimes ’cause it’d 
get so loud? Well, this makes it so that you set it 
once and we left it, and then when you play it 
back, if you try to dub it onto a cassette, it’s like 
being at the concert, you have to constantly ride 
the levels when you’re rerecording it, ’cause it 
doesn’t hold as much. So that was a lot of the 
problem with the bad-quality copies. Or people 
didn’t have a playback unit, or tried to play it 
through an NX-40, or something like that. It’s 
another noise-reduction unit (made by DBX) that 
we tried, we were experimenting with. It wasn’t as 
good. The two units should be compatible, but a 
lot of them aren’t. 


Putting Subtlety First 


Olness said that since they were recording in front of the 
board—the zone forbidden by the Dead—the gear needed 
to be out of sight and discretion was a must. They devel- 
oped disguises for microphones so that they wouldn’t have 
to be kept too low, and kept cool when those around them 
would notice. 


People would stand next to us and not know they 
were standing next to a microphone. We were 
very careful not to let anyone know and ruin 
somebody’s time. A lot of times people, at that 
point, would overreact and try and fuck with you. 
We’d always been under the philosophy that 
were just trying to share the environment, we’re 
trying to capture what’s there. And if the guy 
wants to scream and yell, well, Pm not going to 
stand there and get my show ruined by somebody 








